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Simulatéd oracontrived experiences predominate in class- 
“room learning situations. When a student listens to a lecture 

or discussion, views a film, or reads a book, the cognitions 
presented are-cepresentations or re-creations of real-life. 2 
‘On the other hand, the’ emotions and feelings elicited in the 
learner from these simulated learning experiences are real and 

are not avetricial: The liking a learner feels for.a 

character created in a baok or seen on film is a real, 

experienced emotion, even though the student readily admits 

that he realizes this character is a fictitious one. White 5 
much of cognitive learning involves the. use of simulated. oe 
experiences, such as those: seen on film or Ms the affective ae 
Fexciins produced nud ‘these eonentved ciaecroun teaching 

activities. is, real and is no different from the affective learn- 
ing produced in he student as a result af actual’ “experiences. 

a Unfortunately, this idea is not often: eunclasred when es 


t 


the rationale for use of media in ce oe : . Ys 
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Delivery of instructional information is the most widely j 


: \- ‘accefted ‘reason for the ‘use. of educational media by teachers. 


Information gathering, Stovise: and playback are characteris- . a 
tics of media that tend to make mediated instruction more ts 
versatile, if not more effective, Almost since media/becawe 7 
widely enough available for it to have a meaningful impact on 
classroom instructia’ dnere have been educators who. have made * 
promotional statements for the increased classroom use of 

a eats in order to "increase learning," "improve teaching," and 
"modernize .the classroom. : Unfortunately, there has been | 
little definitive, evidence to support these claims. we - a 


A more promising attack | fon the problem of yaltdathng’ the’ 
worth of°* teaching with Instructional media has been initiated 
by educational researchers. Aptitude-treatment-interaction : a, 
(ATI).studies have attempted to substantiate the basic assump- 
tion that all educational outcomes ‘are a function of inter- 
_ actions between characteristics of students” "and the matching” 
Characteristics of tre énal techniques (Allen, 1975). 
One learner variable with a possible impact on achieve- 
ment is atti tudes-speci fic lly, attitude toward the content 
aes information to. be learned,’ Atti tude is defined- a 
"A mentw and neutral state of: readiness, organized ee” 
through experience exerting a directive or dynamic 
influence upon the individual's response to all 
- objectives and selattons with which it is related" 
(Thomas and inafifegkt, 1918). . ae ‘ 
Zimbardo and Ebbesen (1970) divide seer cules into three com-— 
‘ponents: affect’, cognition, ‘siid. bARANTBRs ‘The affective — 


ee . component consists of a person 'S “evaluation ‘of, liking of, or’ 


emotional response to some object. or person. The cognitive. 


a ” 


component is conceptualized as a person’ s beviers “about, or 
factual knowledge of, the object or personty The behavioral 
component ‘involves the person's overt behayior directed toward — 
the Hee or person, 

Reséarchers studying instructional meate shou be con- 
cerned. with the: attitudes (affective component) developed in 
learners as a result of the use of media in instruction 
because: is a 
1) A positive link between learner attitude, toward con- 

tent information and achievement has been identified 
by numerous researchers (Simonson and Bullard, 1975; 
Simonson, 1975;*Levy, 1973; Pannen, 1973; 

Perry and Koppenwans 1973; and Greenwald, 1662 
1965). s ao ae 7 


at 
2) A preference (affect) for mediated instruction by 
learners has been stated by several media researchers: 


(Moldstad,, 1974; Dambrot, 1972; Redemsky, 1989). 


Relationships Between Media and Attitude: mibavies 


#1 Dale's "Cone" - Several theorists have ‘attempted to 
' describe the relebbanshtny between mediated ‘instruction and 
learner attitudes. One of the. most interesting was' proposed 
by Wager (1975) who used a familiar friend of the media 
researcher, Edgar Dade’ s (1969) "Cone of Experience," as a 
* framework for a discussion of the relationship between learner 
attitudes and instructional media. Basically, Dale's model” 
may ‘be envisioned as an’ upside-down ice cream cone, broad at 


the base and pointed at the top (Figure. 1). This "cone" 1s. 
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designed ‘to visualize the deqree of bbstraction of the message 


“presented ‘to the learner. At the bottom of the "cone" Dale. 


> a 


‘ rN 
has "direct purposeful experiences. " These SxPartences . are 
supposedly the’ least abstract types of instruction possible, 


At the top of the "cone" the messages are highly. abstract and 


. consist: of "verbal symbols." Between the lowest and highest 


“levels of the "cone" aré a number of intermediate levels, eath 


one more abstract than the level below it. These intermediate 


legels are represented by media types, and often it is the’ 


characteristics of these media that determine the.abstractness 
of the message. | A 

| Dale's ena is generally septhed to the delivery of 
ficormat toe. in the Eo UREN domain. Wageft (1975) proposes .a 
set of guidelines for the use of Dale's "“cohe" for the . 


facilitation af attitude attainment or attitude change by 


media.. Also, ace uses the "cone" to propose a series of 


attitude related predictions (Figure 2). Wager's predictions 
‘ 
are that: : . Pein * 


. ~ 


1) The, layers of the ie: are related to age, and/or 


sOpee eae en of the learner, and the tasks “Or .. 
’ \ 


—- * . 


e establishing or changing attitudes. . 
2) To establish attitudes ‘in adults or change the 
attitudes of children almost any medium ‘might be 
% effective, but those at the top of the "cone" will 
probably be fhost efficient. 
3) To change attitudes of adults or eiabiish abeitides 
in children, enriched messages, represented by the 


lower levels of the "cone" will probably .-be most 
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" literature indicated that “high SeReTe ley increases the ‘} 


Spare direct Poperienees in order to produce: changes in 


"attitude. Wager' s article can be summarized by the ‘concept 


eo. ee oF ies ar 
ee > eee 


effective. °°. - Ai | - “f 
4) The level of experience necessary to effect attitude 
changedpoy.n ues ‘be ‘the same as the lqvel necessary” 

to effect cognitive (achtevement) ounie™ ANenOUIE 
‘attitude change’ involves a- -cognitive component. 
Message credibility seems ta influence the degree of 


attitude change produced. er s (1953) review of the. iy 


amount of Bp INT OD change. and that a communicator™ of ta0 


credibility may bring about a decrease in’ opinion change 
Ap. a) Me Wager (1975) generalizes that jarbet messages a e. 
more effective in Shangtng the attitudes of children than: 
adults because the verbal message ‘is booked on as having 
greater credibility to children. Adults would pareaties 


* 
verbal messages as: being less credible, and pauls require more 


that as the deenas of message sbeugetines ‘decreases, the more: 
effective ‘a medium will be in changing attitudes. The more 2 
concrete’ the medium, the more “Likely” it will be that ates tudes 


are “influenced. 


oey ¢ 


#2 pbeeeutiol Sie Media Cues --Perception theorists 
(Forgus, 1966) provide additional ideas related to the question 
of the impact of media on learner attitudes’. Perception is 
an information extraction process. Information jis gained 
from various cues in a given situation--the more cues the more 


informatfon gained. If the. same verbal message is delivered 


Y two forns of media,the one with the niost cues would 
& 
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provide the greatest amount off information. For example, a 
o™ . video presentation has fewer cues than a-live presentation, 


X 
‘Cues would inclu fineness hf deta of facial features, a0 


color, dimensionality,’ voice quality, de 


ie 


™ 


: ase Croft (1969) fines: communicator ‘credibility as a cue? 


Hovland and lieiss (1 52). demonstrated that the ered AN 
of me information pr. sented is a Significant Variable in " 
tn , ae determining attitude ¢ ange. Since cues contribute to”, 
| “credibility, the more, ues, availa ble, the more credible _the a = 
communicator mai and the More ieettide ev in the | ’ 
listener. ‘ , Pa 
#3 Visual Stimul li Theory - pecheeR: Hoge) proposes a 
theory that- presents a continuum of visual stimuli.’ {Figute 3). 

- » This continuum draws heavily on Dale's "cone," discussed y ‘ 

i! eS bove, and on-Bruner' s (1966) “enactive, iconic, symbolic" 


“} cantinuum. ‘While Cochran does not: specifically mention the - 


x impact various forms of media -have on learner attitude, Je 
\ z prapeses continuum ‘ coes attempt to provide,a framework for 
“defining relationships between media on the basis of the visual Bhi 
stimuli provided. “While similar to Date’ scope” in its | 
y “pS sequencing of media from abstract to - realistic, the Cochran | 
| model is more prescriptive in \seenrny the characteristics : 
fy Pee ‘of media that inf i¥ence visual stimuli. These visual stimuli a 
might possibly interact with the‘affective component of learner 
ze Pree ne ae Thus, the Cochran model may provide 4 paredi on for . 


i j i ; . 
understanding the influence of media on affect. 
5 ; : 
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STATEMENT OF THE: PROBLEM ~ «As stated above, theorists have 
| : | attempted. to. provide a paradigm 
explaining the relationship between attitude change and ‘infor- 
mat ion delivery format. However, ‘no definitive theory has, - ‘i 
been proposed and substantiated. Also,. there has been little 
research that has attempted to establish the relationship 
between attitudes. produced by media and subsequent learner 
paaeewauies * Possibly, the impact of mediated instruction. on 
~ the learning situation is not dnly one of effictency of . 
delivery, but-also one of impact on learner: attitude toward 
“eliadeee ‘cognitive content\ If so, this content- related: : | 
attitude may then ‘be found to have«a critical influence on Ss 
. Tearner achievement. ar 
e Spectfically, this- pape itl review research studies 
that pertain to the media-attitude question. The reviewed 
studies will be examined in order to extract information from 
them related to these questions. Do different forms of media 
. have differing influence on learner attitude, and 1s there ane 
attitude- achievement relationship? Do these ‘relationships 
fit an identifiable pattern? And, ts future ae) in ms ; 6 
media-attitude interaction area necessary? 
PROCEDURES ' Four media were categorized on a continuum 
from more abstract! to less abstract (Cochran, 
1976; Dale, 1969). ase the first twenty-three volumes of 
AV: Comuntextian Review (AVCR) were individuatty examined and 
each published article was categorized as experimental or g 


descriptive using criteria found in Campbell and Stanley (1963). 


yf o* 8 9.6 dies 
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fault vidual studies were ‘read and those discussing or exanining 
ie “Yearne attitudes were ‘identified and abstracted. After all | < : 
articles were reviewed, each. was ‘evaluated, and information 
relevant to. the purposes of this study was extracted and . 
‘re begordzet: Experimental studjes examining learner attitudes: * ae 
are summarized in Table 1. ‘Atl published papers that diss eae 


cussed or studied Teaener abestudes and media were ‘abstracted. 


RESULTS Of the 567 articles published in the first twenty- 
three volumes of AVCR, 238, or 42% were: categorized 
pas. experimental. Sixty-eight, of the published studies, either ~, 
discussed learner Bee tueHs in a theoretical framework: or . - 
experimentally tested stbitudes; Thirty-seven of those sixty- 
eight articles experimentally tested learner attitudes either 
toward a type of media or toward the content carried by the 
medium. These studies are summarized in Table 1. ‘Table 2 = 
summarizes .the iuenty: studies ahat attempted to experimentally 


produce attitude changes. Several general results were 


* 


poprious from this review of the research: er, ee 


cd 


ns Researchers do not. routinely evaluate the impact 


of mediated instruction on learner ‘affect toward 


"either the medium or the content information. * 
2) In most studies where attitudes’ were measured it " @ 
, was generally a post-hoc. evaluation of peripheral 
importance to the main objectives of the study. — 
\ 3) Locally constructed measures of attitude were most 
often used. Few published studies provided’ 
See ne : 
) : ¢ ; 


In: - 


validity ororaitaba ey anfammate for erie 
measures. | ee i 
&) Attitude change as a result of ‘the use ‘of media 

has -not been a-major. area of research effort. by. - 
media researchers. It can be concluded that 

attitude fesearch has not been on pe with athe \ 
types oF résearch in either de ign ‘of studies, or : 
in the ppveeived impdrtanct of the topic as an 
experimental endeavor: This conclusion, while nee: 


. unexpected, is certainly unfortunate. °. a se a a 


; . 
' , i = 2 


CONCLUSIONS °* The information summarized in Tables 1 and 2, . - 


while not conclusive, tends toy support , the 
assumption that instructional media can have an impact ona 
learner’ s VERENG of content information, and that this impact 
eins to become more predictable as the type BE media used : +. 
to deliver the content becomes Tess abstract. This’ tends to: 
support, the prediction made” by Wager (1975).° Unfortunately’, — 
only tuaney experiments wegneedd an attempt at attitude ee aaa?” 
‘change. Eleven were successful in producing desired changes | 
in the attitudes of their subjects - The less abstract forms 
of:media involved in attitude evange sroxedubws ténded to be: 
more successful in prodding attitude changés, These findings, - 
however, must be interpreted with taution, | and several 
‘limitations taken into’ a caunt. Thesa@ limitations are: ; 
ea disappaintingly »small camber of experiments evalu- 
ated the interaction between learner attitudes and 


media, , 
ia 4 


2 ee d . ot : “ ; \ 
wee uy if 
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e experimental procedures were often less than optimum, 
|  @ studies using the. more abstract “forms of media more 
: often evaluated learner king of the medium (eg. ; , 
! . - programmed instruction), rather than thercontent . 
a : delivered, and ae Tes . 09 ie ta 
=. eno reviewed studies reported a Significant 2 
attitude- achievement . interaction. nates | ae . 7 


. Within the framework of these limitations it seems - 


' 


é | possible to draw several conclusions from: this reyiew of the 
mee | literature: . . ms - 
‘1) Less abstract forms of media seem to provide the a 7: @ 
instructional developer with the greatest likeli- 
hood of positive learner attitude formation, all 
other things beingt equal. The affective SOnONSty 
a Cen of attitude seems most often to be 
favorable for more concrete media. 
* ° 2) More abstract: forms: of media seem to be less likely © : 
| to produce favorable learner attitudess and have 
been reported to arouuce negative attitudinal] 
-reactions in learners. Thus, the instructional 
an | ‘developer should stress other related variables, z - 4 
such as content organization, flexibility of use, 
etcs during the design procéss in order to atninize ae ote 
the potential for affect loss. 4 
a. &: 3) There 1S insufficient, ‘evidence to conclude if tere 
is an age- “Wea ais attitude interaction. 
» -& Achievement” seems to be related to attitude Sg ¥. 
; _* (Sitonson and Bullard, 1975; Simonson, 1975; Levy, a | 2 


eee . > ed 
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Bas 


~ for the use of media in teathing. 20° a wien ng 


1973; Fenneman, 1973; Perry..and Kopperman, 
"1973; and Greenwald, 1966; 1965), but the media! 
research exantned in this paper Has. ignored the 


“relationship. Therefore, it* is impossible: to draw 


ie _ vachievement ifiteraction. ue 


Obviously, there’ is'a need for considerable additional 


| research den ing with the interaction of liking, (affect) and 
. learning as wpe by media. Recently, the quality of 


e. research : ‘conducted by instructional techiiologists has improved. _ 


Instead. sof broad, sweeping generaN zation’ about the iimportancd 


cof mediated instruction, ATI researchers: are peers Spee the 


characteristics of,instructional tools and of learners in 
1 

‘order to identi fy\and evatuadl retationsnis. Learner ‘ 
attitude, specificatly the affective component. of attitude 


ae Influenced by instructional media, has largely ‘been a . 
_ delegated” to a: ‘position of ‘secondary . importance. However, it 


: is possible jthat the. concept | of. "liking™ may, have a much. 


greater impact on "knowing" than instructional design models’ 


P seem to. indicate. Certainly, further experimental study ts ae 
'. Syeeded. 2 Ee cael Ma aie a ¥ 


a 


Liki fg or disliking felt by. earners as. a result of 


a4 nediated instruction. is a true ‘enotian, no different than the. 


ty 


x actually participated in the activity depicted by the’ media. 
; the, 0 


avity'of these affective consequences of fnédiateds, 


‘instruction. inay: be. the. ‘nost critical. result of? or rationale! 


4° ‘ 
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- conclusions on. the péssibility of a media- atti tude- 


Abstracted References Discussing Learner 
Attitudes and Media | 


Allen, W. H. . Research on new educational. media: summary and 
problems. AV Communication Review, T9595 75 83-96. 


Author discusses and reviews research on media. Concern- 
ing research on attitudes: There is evidence that motion 
pictures, TV, and radio will have an influence on ° - 

i attitudes if they stimulate or reinforce existing beliefs 

= of the audience; -there is no evidence of attitude change 
if the message is contrary to audience's belief; the | 
cumulative effect of more than one medium may be needed 
to effect attitude change. 


Aquino,. C. é. Teacher attitudes toward audiovisual instructions 
as they are influenced by selected factors within teach- | 
ing environments. AV Communication Review, 1970, 18, 
187-196. 


The attitudes of 40 students in an audiovisual Course 
toward all°types of media were measured by the New. Media 
Attitude Scale. Author did not discuss attitude change 

‘as a result of the use of media’, but did conclude that” 
attitudes toward media are affected by the media's 
availability and accessibility to the user. 


_ Auster, D. Content analysis in AV communieation research. 
AV Communication Review, 1956, 4, 102-108. . 


Author calls for the use of content analysis on films 
to: measure how well the films meet their objectives. 
Also. measured should be how well. films facil pone 
learning and create or alter attitudes. 


Baker, E. L. and Popham, W. J. Value of pictorial aadehe 
ments in a tape-slide instructional le AV communi - c 
cation Review, 1965; 13, 397-404. . 


Preservice and inservice teachers were the subjects in 

a study which assessed the merit of pictorial embellish-- 
ments in slides that-were part of a programmed lesson. 
Those subjects who saw the embellished rather than the 


: plain versNon-were more paren disposed boyard the j 
instruction 1 procedure. ‘ 
\ Balogh; oa itudinal and preferential factors 0 selected. 
male - pane school students with respect to TV vjewing. 
“AV Communication Review, 1958, 6, 203-206. ~ s 


“One purpose of the study was to classtfy the attitudes 
aentgarsehoe boys and their parents. a aspects 
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Banta, 


- 13 7 
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; \ : : y 
"of TV. Pearson product-moment correlations were com- 


puted with the results of questionnaires given to 103 
boys. No direct statements were made by the author 
about student attitudes toward TV viewing except that 
the high school boys sampled fsophomores, juniors, and 


' seniors) preferred to do their studying without the 


assistance’ of televiewing. 


ti a ‘Attitudes toward a drogrammed texts °oThe 


analysis of behavior" compared with ."A textbook of »- 
ee . AV Communication Review, 1963, Ws 262% 
40. - : ae 


af 


Banta's research studied student attitudes toberd two 
introductory psychology téxtbooks--a programmed text and 
a conventional text. Periodic measurements taken. 
throughout the semester on the\ same group. of students 
showed a highly significant attitude change between 
rating sessions 1 and 2, and a'‘significant change 
petween session 2 and 3. Both ‘changes were toward 
neutral positions and concerned\ the programmed textbook. 
‘With the conventional text in use (between rating 
sessions 8 & 9), three of the six scales Became 
significantly less neutral and more negative. 


Belson, W. A. Selective perception in| viewing a Vv broadcast. 


ne 


AV_ Communication Review, 1958, 6, 23-32. 


t 
The purpose of this study was to find out if the aim of 
a British broadcast series--to encourage people to_adopt 
more vigilant attitudes toward the subject dealt with in 
the broadcast--was achieved. The sampled population 
consisted of people on the street and at home who were 
asked if théy had seen the film, and then tested on 
their general attitude toward the film. The results 
showed that the attitudes about work expressed in the 
film were only held by a mgnority of those sampled and 
the film. did not reduce their number; the broadcast 
on moral standards made people change their attitude to 
be more permissive and easy-going. | 


heme: H. M. Student attitudes toward sive te TV: 


‘course taught experimentally by .TV, wa 


additional evidence. AV Communicatio\ Review, 1960, 8, 


281-283. 


A questionnaire identical to the one used in a 1958 study 
by the author.which measured student attitude toward a 
also used in 

this study for the same course taught trigtly. by TV. 

A comparison of the 1958 non-TV group with the 1960 . 
group resulted in differences in 9 of the 1] scales on 
the questionnaire. The author concluded thia 


the aa 
differences confirmed the results of the 1958 ‘6tudy that = 


students taught via TV have aken i egativAattitudes 
toward the course as compared with tite, convéntio a group. 


15 
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Bobren, H. M. and Siegel, S. L. Student attitudes toward 


closed-circuit instructional TV. AV Communication 


"Review, ¥960, 8, 124-128. « 


Booth, 


Questionnaires to measure the attitudes of students 
toward’ an engineering course and the way jit was taught 
were administered to 10 sections of the course: : 

5 taught via TV-discossion; 5 taught via lecture- 
demonstration-discussion. Students taught by TV had hi 
relatively hegative attitudes toward both the course ~ 


‘and the instructors compared to traditional students. 


N 6. D.- and MilTer, HL OR. Effectiveness of mono- — } 


- chrome and color presentations in facilitating affective 


learning. AV. Communication Review, 1974, "ee 409-422. 


The hypothesis tested was: The affective performance of 
students who view color pr tions,will be better 

than that of students who view black and white presenta- 
tions. The resul.ts showed more tnternalization toward ~ 
positive attitudes in .monochrome presentations for 
primary grades, although color was a positive factor, 


in promoting levels of valuing in Eee SEEN eae 
grades. 


“Bushned 1, D. B. What is next in computer applications to 


‘instruction? AV Communication Review, 1963, ll, 
63-70. (Monograp ; 


e a 


Author describes the potential development cof an. 
"attitude changing" machine of Dr. B. Raven from UCLA. 
The device works on the principle that student attitudes 
can be changed effectively by asking an appropriate . 
series of leading questions designed to achieve the 

right balance between- munnRT Eee attitudes ang unaccept- 
able attitudes. 


« Champa, V. A. Television: its effectiveness in 9th grade. 


science teaching. AV Communication Review, 1958, 6, 
200-202. 


Attitudes toward science were measured by Kuder Prefer- 
ence Record in the falt and spring in.3 treatment 
groups: C-conventional group; TV-same course as C, he 
30 minute/week of TV instruction; and MP-same course 

C, plus 30 minute/week of TV or film. MP girls were the 
only subgroup gaining significantly more in science- 
related activities compared to C group girls; pupils 
favored the use of TV and film “almost ala dae 


Coldevin, G. 0. - Spaced, massed, and summary as review 
_ Strategies for ITY PRP ORsneKee AV Communication Review, 


1975, 23, 289-303 


16, 
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To identify possible relationships between production 
‘review strategies and attitude shifts toward the theme 
of the review treatment program, a 15 item pre- and 
post-attitude scale was given to 4 experimental and 
one control group. All 4 treatment mean attitude shifts 
were significantly greater than the control group 
hifts. The "spaced" treatment was significantly more 

r _Soower tut than the .simple treatment (no review strategies 

were used) in generating shifts in mean attitudes. 


Colle, R. D. and Albert, R. S. College teachers' attitudes 
a, toward closed-circuit TV instruction. BN Communtere ian 
2 (= pevten 1956, 6, 116-2173. ‘ 


husetionnetres were sent to 162 Facility reubiene in the 
New England area who did not use instructional TV to, 
investigate their attitudes toward TV on 5 variables. 
More instructors had negative rather than positive 
attitudes toward the use of TV (50% disapproved, 45% 
undecided, 5% approved). Of those sampled/ 60% were 
unfamiliar with the uses of instructional TV and 82% of 
those in the "disapprove" group were also unfamiliar 
pm with the uses. No relationship between subjects' 

*e attitudes toward closed-circuit TV and the subject they 
taught, their experience, course iat or pEEVEUGE 
toward commercial TV was. found. 


Crist, Rs, b. Role of peer influence and aspects of group use 
of programmed materials. AV Communication Revien, 
1967, 15, 423-434. 


For this study, one class. of 8th grade students were 
asked to work through a programmed text by themselves, 
while the other class was divided into 2 subgroups 
which read through the programmed text as a group using 
3 a 35mm filmstrip projector that showed one frame at a 
time. “Results indicated that the group using the pro- 
jector were slightly more positive than the textbook 
subjects. Projector subjects felt:they were kept 
interested and attentive, but they were not particularly 
satisfied with the projector condition as a means of 
learning. 


Croft,, R. G.; Stimpson, D. V.; Ross, W. L.; Bray, R. M. and 
Breglio, V. J.» E€omparison of attitude changes elicited 
by live and videotape classroom presentations. AV 
Communication Review, 1969, 17, 319-321. 

qi 
An attempt was made to change an audience's attitudes 
negatively toward intercollegiate athletics. Classroom 
presentations of an anti-athletic script were made live 
and via TV by the.same professor. A Thurston scale was 
then administered to the subjects. Live presentations 
produced more attitude change than TV, and TV produced 
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/ more attitude change than the control format. The 
authors-stated that live communication is;most effective 
in producing attitude change than TV, because TV has 
fewer informational cues, such’ as size and color. ‘ 

Dambrot, F. General psychology over closed-circuit television. 
AV Communication Review, 1972, 20, 181-193. 


The. Purdue fnsthuctionel Televiedon Attitude Scale (Prtas) 
was given to 2900 general psychology students ‘to measure 
their attitude toward a course given over closed-circuit, 
TV. The course was nated as-slightly better than 

neutral, indicating students were generally satisfied ‘. 
with the.course. . Attitudes toward ‘closed-circuit TV 

were slightly lower than attitudes toward the course. 


Ellett, L. E. and Smith, P. Improving performance of 
Classroom’: Esnenenioenenasl videotaping’ and self-evalua- 
tion. AV Communication Review, 1975, 23, 277-288. 
Background information in the article mentioned that 
other research related to:-videotaping teachers in class-s 
rooms revealed that the technique can be effective in 
Changing teacher dttitudes and performance. t , 

Erickson, C.-W. H., Teaching general science through film 
production. AV Communication Review, 1956, 4, 268-278. 


‘Two ninth grade general science teachers used 2§different 
methods to teach the same uni®s: . one used 8 motion 
pictures as part of. the unit; one produced a sound film 
on the topic with the class. After the unit students 
filled out a questionnaire: Students enjoyed the film- . 
making more, but did not always. feel they learned more . 
by that» method. 

Frey, S. H.§ Shimabukuro, S.; and Woodruff, A. B. Attitude % 

‘change. in programmed instruction related to achievement 

-and performance. ‘AV Communication Review, 1967, 155 
199 205. 

This studyeinvestigated the sieetleie of learner attitude 
hai change toward programmed instruction as a result of 
* prolonged use’, as well as tHe. effects of attitude change 
on achievement and performance, , The researchers found 
that performance remained constant, but that extended 
use of. programmed instruction resulted in reduction in 
achievement and attitudes toward the programmed MaLOE NTS! 


Galey, M. “and George, K. Development of the skills of retabets 
fication using television. AV Communication Review, 
1974, 22, 153-166. ; 


“six gtdectaned science lessons were designed. and shown 


; 


* 
Greenhill, L. P. Application of sound motion pictures to ° 


to fhrst grade students in sivide to produce. naretvine 
tion by the students. ‘The. study concTtuded that students 
can be motivated by television lessons to continue 
science experimenting of their own yalition after the 
close of the programs. 


mS, 
Greenberg, B. S. _ "Operation abolition" vs "Operation 
 -correction. AV Communication Review, 1963, ll, (3), 
40-46. 
i 


Two propaganda films identical in visual content, but 
opposite in narratives, were shown to 4 experimental 

groups to, examine how persuasive each film was on the 
attitudes and beliefs of the viewers. “Results of pre- 

and post-test attitude measure:showed: 1). film | 

"Operation Abolition" (in which the House on Un-American | 
Activities Committee said communism was active) stabil- | 
ized existing attitudes toward that organization; 
2) film "Operation Correction" (in which the American 
Civil Liberties Union said HUAC was wrong) induced 
strong negative reactions toward HUAC. Unfavorable 
shifts im attitude toward HUAC from positive to neutral 
were shown. Order of viewing the films had no effects 
in terms of attitude. 


> 


research in clinical psychology. AV Communication 


Review, 1957,°5, 528-539. ; 


Reports the results of 3 studies done at Penn State 
with film in pSychotherapy and clinical diagnosis. In 
the first study, dong by Mertens, mental health films 


. were used. tO produce changes in* attitudes toward 4 


patients self-concept.’ The group shown films showed 
"significant" move on one of the personality scales 
used--the move was in the direction of less dominance. 
The second study, by Harriman, attempted to bring about: 
measurable changes in "certain" attitudes of inmates at 
a penitentiary through group-centered psychotherapy and 
mental health films. No significant differences among 
treatment groups were found. The third’ study, by j 
Haworth, assessed attitudes and feelings toward family 
relationships that might be revealed in children's 
responses toa filmed puppet show. Children were shown 
the film, which was stopped at a dramatic point, dis- 
cussed, and then continued. Interview responses of 

the children were anatyzed “and Showed that: 1) children 
with no siblings showed stronger negative feelings 


towards parents than toWard baby;. 2) children from the a4 
sibling group were more negative toward baby. 
: | : ig - 
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Greenhill, L. P.; Carpenter, C.°R.; and Ray, W. S. Further 


1956, 4, 200-215. 


studies of the use of TV’. AV Communication Review, 


‘Group #1 was given 5 weeks of: face-to-face instruction, 


then 5 weeks of TV instruction; Group #2 was given the 
same methods of instruction in the reverse order. All 
students were then permitted to choose between either 
method, and interviewed as to. the reason for their 
choice. Abodt T/3 of the students chose TV rather than 
live instru¢tion, and the reasons for their preference |. 
were mostly physical. Most of the attitude questionnaire 
responses were neutral. When the "free choice" practice 
was extended toranother course, verbal preferences were 
51% TV, 49% live, but actual choices made were 71% TV, 


\ 29% liye. 


areennt it, P. and McNiven, M. Relationship between 


Sacoite and the perceived usefulness of a film. AV 
Communication Review, 1956, 4, 255-265. : 


In testing the hypothesis that the nearer a learner — 
perceives himself to be to the“use of the information ' 
contained in a film, the greater will be his learning, 
a Guttman-type attitude scale was constructed. The 
attitude scale was used to measure: the perceived use- 
fulness of the material to the-learner, and correlated 
well with film rankings (.05). It also correlated 
highly (.01) with learning and low with intelligence. 


Maskell R. W. Effect of certain learner personality 


J 


, 


differences: ‘on instructional methods. AV Communication 
Review, 1971, 19, 287-297. 


Author states that his results "suggest that the effec- 


tiveness of a certain method of instruction utilized 


will vary as a function of certain student personality 
characteristics. 


. Hayes, Re Bs Railay ete reinforcement. AV Communi- 


Hess, 


cation Review, 1966, 14, 377-381. 


Measured attitude of high school students taught with 
and without a film and driving simulator. The same 
study was ruf two years in a.row and in both years*no 
significant. differences in attitude, as measured Oy 
Siebrecht Attitude Scale, were found. . 


R. O. and Tenezakis, M. D. Selected findings from 
“The computer as a socializing agent: some socio- 
affective outcomes of CAI." AV Communication Review, 
1973, 21,. 337-325. : ; 


‘Oné, of the reported findings concerned 7th-9th grade. 
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gtudenes needing remedial help in arithmetic. , The 
students preferred computers to either the teacher, 
textbook, or TV News. 


Jacobs, J, N. and Bollenbacher, J. K. Teaching 9th grade 


biology. by televisiagn. AV SULA E SE 28 Bel Review, 1960, 
a, ibe “19}«. rs 
\ 
Four. classes in ‘four schools (1 categorized as high in 
: general academic ability, 1 as low, 2 as average) were. 
“ . randomly selected for this study. One teacher taught all 
4 classes--2 "of which were taught by TV, 2 were’ taught 
by teacher.. The test "Facts About Science" was used to 
measure student attitudes toward science and scientists. 
No significant difference was found between the 2 methods ; 
Of: instruction. "Sizing Up Your School Subjects" was _ + 
used to: measure student attitude toward biology. In > 
gengral, students reacted with more favorable attitudes 
rowbrd TV than in same experiment in 1957-58. The 
"below average" school showed significantishift toward 5 ‘ 
positive attitudes with instruction by TV; "above 
average" school showed somewhat negative attitude toward 
; TV. Liking and learning were found to be not correlated. 


.. Janes, R. W. Pre-existing attitudes of college students to 
instructional television. AV Communication Review, - 
1964, 12, 325-335. 5 


Attitude measures of students enrolled in a college 
social studies course were correlated with their 
preferences for. TV or classroom lectures after they 
. had TV lectures. All measures (indices of authoritarian 
we self-confidence; and intelligence) showed a positive ; 
atistical correlation with preference for TV lectures. _ 
¥ None of the pre-existing student attitudes examined : 
eprovided predispositions which could limit most students 
i a developing positive reactions to lecture by TV. °* 


¥ 


Joint Committee on Programmed lnserueticn and Teaching 
as Machines. Supplement II to recommendations for report- 
ing the effectivenéss of programmed instruction 
materials. AV Communication Review, 1966, 4, 247-257. 


Report makes specific recommendations as to what should 
be included in measures of interest and BERT EUG S on ee eee 
programmed materials. 2 "4 


, Katzman, N. and Nyenhius, J. Color vs black-and- white effects 
on learning, opinion, dnd attention.. AV Communication 
Review, 1972, 20, 16-28. 
BAAR SS 


Two experiments were ‘conducted (#1 with 26: males, #2 
with 34 females) in which the subjects viewed color or 
; black/white slides of posters-and a comic book story, 
/ . and then wére given a semantic differential scale to 
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measure’ attitude differences toward -the projected 
materials. In experiment 4], only 2 of the attitude . 
variables showed statistically significant.and more 
positive attitudes toward the color \presentations. 
Eleven out of 12 other comparisons in both experiments . 
“showed higher scores for the color group, although 

th URL RGRSIORS were not statistically significant. 


Knowlton” J. -and Hawes, E Attitude: helpful predictor of j 
audiovisual usage? AV Communication Review, 1962, 
10, 147-157. 


National Science Foundation Summer Institute part ®ipants 
(N=1400) were asked to select deterrents to the use of —_ | 
film from a list, and describe the deterrents in their 
terms. A Thurstone-type AV attitude scale was adminis- 
tered and analyzed. Attitude was positively correlated 
with information about the AV field. Teachers just 
beginning an AV course are more likely to-be deterred 
from using audiovisuals because of the manner in which 4, 
they perceive barriers to usage than because of their 
unfavorable attitude to the instructional value of the 
audiovisuals. Authors feel that an "information 
campaig "to make barriers less insurmountable would 
increase AV usage. 


Kraus, S. Modifying prejudice:. attitude change as a function 
of the race of the communicator. AV Communication 
Review, 1962, 10, 14-22. f = 


Four versions of a TV presentation were prepared to 
study the effectiveness of Negro and white actors in 
changing attitudes of llth grade whites toward Negroes. 
Version #1 used 2 white actors discussing prejudice; #2 
used 2 black actors; #3 used black actor as main ¢har- 
acter and white actor; #4 used white actor as main 

- character and black actor. T-tests and ANOVA: were used 
to anatyze the results of agpre- and post-treatment 
"Attitude Scale". Film versions 3 and’ 4 significantly 
changed attitudés toward blacks. Author concluded that 
llth grade white students are more convinced about the’ 
sincerity of ‘the communicator when he practices what he. 
preaches, and that they can identify with the white 
person talking to the black Pere and then modify their 
attitudes. * a 


Larimer, C. S. and Sinclair, We W. Some effects of two-way 
television on social interaction. AV Communication 

; ' Review, 1969, 17, 52-62. — A 
Two groups of students taking a graduaté seminar were 
linked to each other through a two-way TV set-up.: The 

, professor was always present at the same. location. 

Students using two-way television had a negative attitude 
toward the course and TV as.a medium of instruction as 
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“sa compared to live class.with the professor present. 


© a Macbean tdi 4 M:S. and Toch, H. H. The group interview as 
payer _. an audience reaction measure. AV Communication Review, 
1959, 7, 209-219. 


After .a:film was shown to several groups, an interviewer 
asked questions about the film to a small group of the 
participants. The author suggests film producers 
should consider. several areas when using a group inter- 
view to measure audience reaction to a film. One 

; . question that should be answered. is: When a film is 
ve . intended to modify attitudes; are the feelings expressed 
. by the interviewees about the film the same as the 

, Producer intended? : 


Marshall, C. and Maguire, T. The Poavuter as social pressure 
to produce conformity in a simple perceptual task. 
.AV_ Communication Review, 1971, 19, 19-28. 


: . 

‘ ph aries 8th and 9th grade students to various 
Ombinations of computer or sacial pressure in 
identifying a correct answer, it was found that percep- 
tual judgment can be swayed by false information 
presented in a CAI situation. , ; 


Meierhenry, W. C. Needed research in the introduction and 
use of audiovisual materials: a special report. 
AV Communication Review, 1962, 10, 307-316. ’ 


. Article lists specific questions as possible research 
j topics in media, 


Merrill; 1. 8. attitude films and sit eins change. AV 
Communication Review, 1962, 10, 3-13. 
= "Attitude films" were made to shift or: reinforce 
attitudes through a dramatic plot and characters with 
which the audience could identify. Subjects (both 
flexible afd rigid thinkers) responded to measures of 
salience, cognitive change, and affect before and after 
viewing the films. .An ANOVA.on the Scale of Social 
Values data showed theither the experimental (attitude 
film) nor control (information film): groups, experienced 
a shift in affect after viewing the films. For viewers 
: si of the attitude film, there was no difference in attitude: 
between rigid and flexible thinkers. Change in attitude 
is prevented by defensive avoidance. a 
Meret yy: da Re Listing and learning from educational televi- 
. J sion. AV Communication Review, 1956, oO 233-245. 


This study attempted to duplicate a eeudy by Twyford 
\-- (1951) which found that a "like- dislike" scale correlated 
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‘negatively with an "I am learning" scale. Merrill's 

research used 45 mnithutg telecasts directed toward 

farmers and homemakers to compare heterogeneous groups 

using a "liking" scale and to compare homogeneous 

groups using a "liking" and "learning" scale.° No 
correlation was found to exist between learning and 

liking scales. Merrill also concluded that given ‘ 
heterogeneity between groups, where both groups have 

high rating om learning scale and one group has high, ® 
the other one Tow on liking scale, the difference 

between groups on the liking scale is one measure of a 
difference in attitude. © 


Merrill, 1 Rand Nchehan: Hoa iH ses Predicting learning, 
attitude hift, and skill improvement from a traffic 
safety fidm. AV Communication Review, 1960, 8, 263-274. 


Film production‘and traffic safety experts used 
behavioral and factual analyses to predict attitude 
shifts produced by a traffic safety film. Differences 
in scores bn a semantic differential scale between 
control. (pre- and post-test) and experimental (pre-test 
film, post-test) groups were assumed to represent 
shifts in attitude. Although both groups of experts ‘ 
agreed on which message elements of film were expected ; 
to produce attitude shifts immediately after and 6 

weeks after viewing the film, no shift in attitudes 

toward the centra! concept of the film was revealed at 

either time. Attitudes toward 2 specific concepts in the 

film shifted in desired direction on test administered 

“6 weeks after viewing film. : 


Miller, G. and Roberts; K. Communication race, open- and 
closed-mindedness, and response to informative communt- 
cations. AV Communication Review, 1965, 13, 259-269. 


Audience attitude toward content of message delivered 
by a white female communicator vs their attitude toward 
content of the same message delivered by a black 
female’ communicator in a slide show was measured. 
‘Analysis of the results of a semarftic differential scale 
showed that the characteristic "closed-mindedness" ' , 
exercised greater effect on attitudes toward the 
message than did race of the communicator. Also; the 
~ most negative attitudes were expressed by closed- 
minded ‘individuals exposed to the black communicator. 


Miller, H. R. Sequencing and prior information in linear 
programmed instruction. AV Communication Review, 1969, 
Als 63- 76. 
A 2x4 ‘dieetin dastyn (2 Vevats of prior* information erat ee 
4 levels of sequencing) was used to analyze mood change. 
r in subjects using programmed material. Né& difference 
in the,mood of the subjects, as measured by a Mood 
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Adjective Check-List, was found in any experimental 

: . 
Millers §.. Es Graphic Communication.and the crises in educa- 
tion. AV Communication Review, 19, 5, 65-70. 


This chapter in a whole issue on the topic of graphic 
communication discusses the need for better scientific 
understanding of how to affect motivation and attitudes. 
Author suggests several hypotheses for investigation: 

1) Motivation and.attitudes can be conditioned and ° ? 
deconditioned; 2) Some motivations and attitudes are 
harder to change than others; 3) Identification with 

hero facilitates adopting his motives and attitudes. 

The lack of suitablé attitude measures is another area 

of concern. ; A 


Mitter,. W.. ¢. Film movement and affective response-and the 
effect an learning and attitude formation.‘ AV Communica- 
tion Review, 1969, 17, 172-181. - be 


Hypothesis tested was-that film motion would create 
emotional involvement, as measured by GSR, and produce 
positive- attitude change, but this would not influence 
recall of information. The '"filmograph"..group scored 
significantly lower on six of the eight attitude factors 
(p<.01). Although the motion version was preferred on 

a number of attitude variables, there was no correlationa]} 
evidence of a relationship between emot?tonal arousal 
and attitude. There were no group differences on infor- 
mation recall. , ‘ 


Moldstad, J. A. Selegtive review,of research studies showing 
media effectivenegs: ‘a primer for media directors. 
AV Communication Review, 1974, 22, 387-407. . 


Author states that when instructional technology is 
carefully s@lected and used "multimedia and/or audio- 
tutorial instructional programs are usually preferred | 
by bic ian Soil compared with traditional instruction." 


Niedermeyer, F. C\ The relevance of frame sequence in pro- 
grammed instruction: an‘addition, to the dialogue. ~ 
AV Communication Review, 1968, 16, 301-317. 


Four groups used programmed materials: - a control group, 
and 3 groups ose materials werd designed with the 
frames in either logical,.scrambled, or reversed order. . 
‘ An attitude measure, administered by the classroom ~ 
teagher the day\following the study, showed that 
subjects in the \logical sequence group rated the program . 
as "interesting"\ while those-in. the scrambled and 
reverse groups rated it as-"neutral". 


vo ees ‘ 
~ eh Netdt, C. 0. Use of videotaped ‘instructional television “tip 
teaching study skills in‘a university eae AV - 


Communication Review, 1967, 15, 269- 284. : s : z 


Subjects who viewed videotaped fecabhe designed + 
; - improve study skills liked the lessons via TV and 
m ‘ tended to improve their study SeITTS after the TV 
lesson. 


Neidt, C. 0. and Sjogren,’ D. D. Changes in student attitudes . 5 
during a course in relation to instructional media. 
AV Communisat lon Review, 1968, TB, 268- ds 
An- sekitade scale was administered 5 times to college » 
“students during 4 courses taught by different types of 
emedia. One course was taught by programmed instruction, | 
one by educational television, one by small class, and 
one by large class. There was a consistent decline in 
attitude scale scores from the Ist to the 5th administra- 
tion. The rate of decline was more rapid in the pro- 
grammed instruction and TV than in the other. classes. 
The mean attitude scores were consisténtly ordered as | 
programmed instruction} TV> small class > large class. . 


vn 


\ O'Toole, Jr., J. F... Teachers’ and principals’ -attitudes 
toward programmed instruction in the elementary school. 
a AV Communication Review, 1965, +2,-431-439. re 
+ TRTS study involved 12 teachers who brought their classes 
\ to a special room where half the students used teaching 
machines for spelling Tessons, and the other half were 
taught conventionally. Through the use -of attitude 
questionnaires dd structured interviews with the 
teachers and 6 principals, O'Toole concluded that 
although all the teachérs ‘had a negative attitude - 
toward the teaching machines and their mechanical 
breakdown, staff attitudes. toward the potential of 
programmed Instruction for the elementary school was 
favorable. : 
; ¥ ‘ 4 
Popham, James W. Pictorial embellishments in a tape-slide 
presentation. AV Communication Review, 1969, 17, 28-35. 


Three versions of 3 programs were designed--a written 
“version, an unembellished slide/tape,, and embellished 
Slide/tape presentation--and were shown to, graduate. 
education students. Subjects showed no clear. preference 
for any of the treatments, hence use of embellishments - 
does not improve or hinder learning or affect. 


4 
Rayder, N. F. and Netdt,-C. 0. Attitude change as a function ee oe 
_ of the number of ‘scales administered. AV Communication . 
; Review, 1964, 12, 402-411. ; es 
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This study investigated the relationship of the number 
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of attitude’scales administered during a@ learning 
experience to the change in measured attitudes toward 
content,method of instruction, and. expectation ‘ful-. 
- fillment. <A‘26-item attitude scale was administered = ~ 

- 6 times’ to 700 students. Although the attitudes, of 

’ students toward method, expectation; and course content 
may decline throughout the learning. experience, the 
decline is not neces$arily a function of repeated 
measures during the learning experience. * 


Redemsky, LOW. Student evaluation of films used Fe ecitis 
social studies. AV Communication Review, 1959, 7, 
3-]3. a | é ° “s 
In order to determine:what attitudes students: had about 
films if a specific’ procedure was used-in presenting 
‘the film, this study presented the content of social 
‘ studies films.and explained their relation to the 
course before showing the films. Questionnaires com-° 
pleted the next day.revealed a "very favorable” attitude. 
existed toward the films used and the techniques used 
jn presenting them. 98.4% of the viewers felt a dis- 
- cussion about the:films the day after seeing them 
. aided Tearning. "No marked difference": was found 
ae a between attitudes of the poorest and the best (based on 
4 grade estimation) students. A ; - 
Robinson, E. J... and. Lerbinger,’ 0. eres reactions of 
students to a programmed workbook for a continental 
classroom course. AV USUAL Review, 1963, U, 
241- 252. . ; : 
winerinntninenstnnionomnAGues tionnaire_was- aeetgnad aid aswinietevea™ to. highs 
school and college students, some of whom used a pro- 
’ grammed workbook as a supplement to ETV. The 
ys respondants who used the workbook generally felt it was 
"very helpful." or. "somewhat heipful." Respondants. who 
reported negative attitudes toward the workbook admitted 
-, +.» they did not have time to use the workbook properly or 
aes did not use it at all. 


- Rose, N. and Van Horn, C. Teowean soutteaeiane of. prepro- 
duction. testing. AV Communication Review, 1956, 4, aly r30. 


Author discusses the. neéd for testing how effective a 
film will be before jt is produced. To measure the 
response of the audience to a film, an estimate or . 
measurement of the degree of attitude change is 
necessary, which should then be compared with the 
producer's intent. Time is an important variable in. 
attitude change since the nature of the content and the 
personality of the viewers may affect attitude change 
only if. the individuals are given aevera! weeks or days » 
to assimilate i they have seen. 
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Sadnavitch, 15 Mis and Popham, W. J. Measuring attitudes 


toward filmed courses. AV. Commung cation Review, 1960, 
8, 286-288. ; 


Purpose of the study was ‘to develop an "Attitude Toward 
Filmed Courses Scale," and-apply it to secondary school 
physics and chemistry courses taught primarily by film. 
The article presented computations of chi-square values, 
but made no judgment except:that the 30-item-scale was 

_ "potentially valuable." 


.' Smith, E. P. The effects of a eeialaine program on: 


teachers' attitudes toward behaviorally stated-objec- 
tives. . AV Communication. Review, bares 20, 443-457. 


This weal tested the eanotieatecnwitl a filmstrip/ 
tape change teacher attitudes toward behavioral objec- 
tives;.and are the changes related to the teachers' 
personality types or subject matter taught? The.film- 
‘strip/tape used was designed to change attitudes toward 
behavioral objectives. Results showed there was not 
any real attitude change for different subject-matter 
teachers, and that different personality fe were 
“influenced MU TESREN EW A 


nh Be. ee x 
smith, k. U. Audiovisumatic’ teaching: a new dimension in 
education and research. AV Communication Review, 1960, 
8, 85-103 8 


_A series of lectures, lecture demonstrations, and labor- 
atory studies of lecture review and automated tutoring ) 
~was~used-with~several-different-—classes Attitude —._.__i. 


surveys were given to participants to identify positive 


_ and negative features of the audiovisumatic “teaching 
machine used; and students' attitudes toward the 
-machine compared to other teaching machines, A positive 
‘aspect of the machine .was reported to be the ability ~ 
to relate vision and hearings Negative attitudes 
‘toward the machine were reflected in comments about the | 
rigidity of the machine, the impersonal nature of the 
“machine, and the lack of review. Students had a strong 
motivation to use the audiovisumatic, and preferred it. 
to "some other meses ve 4 


Saves? We D. Affection: and cognition in transactior@and 


the mapping of cultural space. AV. Communication Review, 
° 1970, 18, 440- 445. ; 


The author states that without ‘aiaabton anauit the 
affective and cognitive components of human-environmental] 
behavior, one cannot adequately’ consider "learner. 

’ characteristics, media attributes,” product evaluation, 
or environmental vanalysis, all of, which existentially 
involve the two." . 
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Tannebaum, P. H. Music. background in the judgment of stage . 
and TV drama. AV Communication Review, 1956, 4, 92-101: 


Three versions of a drama presentation (stage, TV, and 
TV/theater) were done with and without music in the 

° background. Audience was given a semantic differential 
attitude measure. The attitude index showed the format 
of the presentation was highly significant but not 
statistically signifftant. The effect of music in the’ 
background on attitudes EONS re the play was negligible. 


Tobias, S. Effects of attitudes _. programmed, instruction and 
other media on achievement from programmed materials. 
AV Communication Review, 1969, 17, 299-306. 


,leachers ! attitudes toward a form of media fap taenees. -” 
‘how much’ students learn from that media, in this case, 
programmed instruction. Negative attitudes of students 
using the material or teachers assigning use of. the 
materials toward programmed instructian etreCks Tearn- | 
ing by programmed instruction. 


Tobias, .S. Lack of knowledge and fear of. aie ehatten as 
. factors in teachers' attitudes toward programmed 
instruction and other media. AV Communication Review, 
+1966, 14, 99-109. 


This article reported the results of two studies dealing 
with teachers knowledge about and attitudes toward pro- 
grammed instruction. In the first study, 115 teachers v 
- ~in-MS programs rated various instructional media on 6 
“ semantic edge ee a scales, and took a test measuring 
their knowledge Peper annets pinstruction. | Results 
“incTuded the fa’ ane the low knowledge group saw” 
traditional media as more efficient, while the acai 
knowledge group had more:favorable attitudes towards 
. programming terms. The second study explored the degree 
to which attitudes toward programmed instruction- . 
could be modified by direct exposure to the material. 
‘ An attitude scale was administered to 23. students who 
then received lessons and a lecture on programmed . x. 
materials. Post-attitude measures showed a difference 
between experimental and control GPOUps 3 but not 
statistically i 


_Toc , H. H. Prejudgments of en television: a study 
; of stereotypes. AV Communication, Review, 1960, 8; 50-61. 


Questionnaires were given to 148 subjects before.a TV 
evaluation session, in. order to explore the preconceptions 
of people unfamiliar with educational TV. The viewers 

- were given a choice between seeing an educational or 
entertainment program. Forty-nine percent of those who 
approved of educational TV, on the questionnaire, chose to 
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view the educational program; 37% who approved ETV 

chose the entertainment program. Although most viewers 

had a "gripe" about commercials,’ only 20/146 expressed 

disapproval of them. Author found no "apparent rela- 

tionship" between feelings about commercials and attitudes 

toward ETV. ; 

> : . 
VanderMeer, A. W. Ten recent Title VII reports: a perspective, 

AV Gonmunication Review, 1961, 9, A35-A44.” 


Article discussed two research reports: 1) R°E. Johnson 
(1961) utilized tape recordings and posters ina 
psychology course vs a lecture/discussion format. 
Student attitudes were "highly unfavorable" toward the 
educational media used, 2) L. C. Hunt (1961) gave 
¢attitude tests. to teachers. of reading and parents who 
had seen 15 TV demonstration lessons on teaching’ reading. 
Both groups of viewers favored TV at a "statistically 
significant level" with respect to their attitude and 
opinion. toward it. . 


Westley, B. H. and Jacobson, H. K. Dimensions of teachers’ 
attitudes toward instructional television. Al Communica- 
tion Review, 1962, 10, 179-185 (a). 


k 55-item test was devised to measure aspects of teachers' 
-attitudes-toward the medium-of instructional television. 

Intercorrelation and factor analysis of the items 

showed that “on the whole" teachers' attitudes toward 
instructional TV were hiyhly favorable, and consistently 

rejected the. idea that'a TV teacher represents a 

threat to the classroom teacher. : 


“Westley, B. H. and Jacobson, Ho Kv Instruct onal TF and 
student attitudes toward teacher, course, and medium. 
AV Communication Review, 1963, J1, 47-60. 


One group of 9th grade students viewed a-year long math - ; é 
course on TV, while a second 
- algebra course with no TV. A 
was administered to both groups at the end of the spring 

semester to measure students’ attitudes toward the 
teacher, course, and medium of instruction. In all three 
areas, TV course students had more favorable attitudes 
than non-TV students (p<.02). The TV group also rated 
their textbooks less favorably than did the non-TV 

group. . 
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Westley, B. H4 and Jacobson, H. K. Teacher participation and ‘ 
attitudes toward instructional television. AV Communi- 
cation Review, 1962, 10, 328-333 (b). o.oo 


Using a group of 50 teachers--33 "participating" teachers, 
; who used a TV course in™heir classroom, and 17 "non- ~*~ 
P participating" teachers-- this research study dealt with 
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the differences in attitudes between the two groups of .» 
& teachers toward instructional TV. On a 55-item attitude 
S . scale, 14 items showed a significant (p< .05) difference 
between the groups. All 14 were in the: direction of 
greater approval by participation group. Participating 
teachers had a significantly higher total-favorability 
score, and were more favorable towards instructional 
TV than non- participants on 42/46 items. No relation- 
- ship was ‘found between attitude scores and teacher": S 
educational attainment or length of service. 


Westley, B. He and Severin, . J.. Viewer location and 
4 student achievement. AV Communication Review, 1965, 13, Ne 
270-274. j ‘ 


Data was gathered on participants in a 9th grade TW 
course on several: variables including achievement, 
intelligence, family social status, and "various 


attitudes. Students were given a semantic differential, 
but the effects of viewer distance from TV on student 
a attitudes was not reported. 
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TABLE -1.. SUMMARY OF EXPERIMENTAL STUDIES 


Attitude : Sig. 
a # ; Measured Attitude — of ‘ 
Exp> Cont, Random M=Twd.Medium Change Change 
Subject Grade N = Ny  Asmt. C=Twd.Content Measured p<or diff; 
PROGRAMMED INSTRUCTION | ; . a 
Banta (1963) - Psychology College 290 - No M Yes s05-. 
Crist (1967) .U.S. Constitution Bo oe 82 26 No M No - 
Frey (1967) General Science 8 14 - = No M Yes .01 . 
Marshall (1971) Perception 8-9 84° (14 Yes c Yes .05 
Miller (1969) Arithmetic 8812-240 Ss Yes M Yes NS 
Niedermeyer (1968) Algebra 9° 4B 16 2 M No .05(diff. ) 
O'Toole (1965) Prog. Instruction Teachers 18 - No M No - 
Robinson (1963) ‘ _—- Probability/ H.S. & 158 é No M No “ 4 
eS . Statistics College a w 
Tobias (1966) . a . 
study 11 pron Instruct: Collies Eg) M Yes NS 
STILL PICTURES 
~ Baker (1965) Objectives College 50 . 53 ~~ Yes 4 No ‘ 
Katzman (1972) a 
Study I Comic Book Story College © 13(m) 13(m@ Yes M Yes NS 
Study II Comic Book Story College Wtf) WO} Yes” M . Yes NS 
Miller (1965) Weather Control College = 72 . Yes c No .05(diff..) 
Popham (1969) ~ Education Graduate 100 - Yes C No - - 
sic etuleettimsincami nities ET A 
Objectives Teachers 75 “ ? c.. ve ts 
Fee a 
ee ; 
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Attitude 
s és Measured . Attitude of A A 

Exp Cont. . Random M=Twd.Medium Change Change 
Subject Grade N N Asmt C=Twd.Content | Measured p< or diff 


FILM (Edited Motion) : 
Greenberg (1963) Communism College 144 - 2 Mee > C Yes . .05 


Greenhill (1956) Instr. Films 2 473 ~ Ys No 
Greenhill (1957) . © 
a) Mertens (1951) " Mentd] Health = College 124(f) 130(f) Yes . C€ Yes Yes 
° a (no p. given) 
4 Harriman (1955) Psychotherapy . Adult 61 20 *% Ne. c No ? 
Haworth (1956) Family’. 4, 6, 8, 250 - Yes ? No - 
+ Relationships 0yr. - 
Hayes (1966) Driver Education 9-12 ~200 1200 ? G Yes NS 
Merrill (1960) | Traffic Safety 9-12 165 _ No _ oc Yes 05 
Merrill (1962) - Traffic Safety: Adult © 18l{m) = Yes. * Gf ay Yes NS : 
Miller (1969) Literature Adult 80 7 ? Cc Yes 01 a 
TV-VIDEO (Live Motion) . | 2. 3 
Bobren (1960). Engineering College 52(m) 60 ? C,M No: = 
Booth (1974) . Affective | 2, 4, 6 2(2nd) - Yes CM No - 
Ree ee ee St | 
‘Champa (1958) .~ ‘ Science - / No CM ) : Yes .01 
~ Coldevin (1975) Forest Fires ‘oe 97 Yes . C Yes = 
Croft (1969) ‘» Intercollegiate College 2170 150 No c& Yes A2 
= Athletics 
_Galey (1974) Science’ 1 298 225 Yes c No - 
own YaCODS~ ( 1960 ) enmeonenitmnomnn BFE] ogy — tnntennenrna 9g) someonamt 4 mamenmet’4 | Q rr Yager fh A benemeemmerommmenceme |" lemeaeaeen tate 
Jones (1964) Social Studies College 200 200. ? nn No - = 
Kraus (1962) Prejudice HW. 55 2 ¢ ? G4 . Yes .05 
Larimer (1969) Education _ Teachers 22 & &24-=»> = - No C,M No te ; 
34 on 35° 
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Attitude of 


Measured 
Exp. Cont. Random= M=Twd.Medium Change Change . 
Subject Grade N N.  Asmt. C=Twd.Content Measured p< or diff.* 

. Merrill (1956) Farm/Homemaking Adult 60 - ? c No - 

Neidt (1968) Various’ College College 359 - No M Yes ? 

; = Cou : 05 

‘Rayder (1964) Ag. nomics or College 700 - No CM Yes .01 

a Psychology ; 
Tannebaum (1956) Drama College 60 60 ? c No 
_ Westley (1962) Inst. TV Teachers + 33 17 No M No- .. .05(diff.) 
‘Westley (1963) Algebra 9. 234 269 No CM - No .02(diff.) 
" ‘ 
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* Published in Volumes~1- 23, AV Communication Revita (several articles discussed more than one experiment) 
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TABLE 2. SUMMARY OF ATTITUDE CHANGE STUDIES REPORTED* . . 
# of Studies ; 
That Measured # of Studies 
; Learner Attitude # of Studies Where Desired 
(Toward Medium=M Measuring Attitude Changes 
Medium . Toward Content=C) Attitude Change Were Found 
More Abstract PRINT _ 8(M) ie “Peet : 
(Programmed 1(C) 1(c = 
Instruction) i —- , 
5 
STILL PICTURES 1(M) 2(M 
5(C) 1(C - g 
6 Fi 3 4 “t 
i Ww 
: : /w& 
FILM 9{C) 6(C) 4 (66.72) live 
9 ‘6 . . 
TELEVISION 6(c) 2(C&M) * 6 (100%) 
ir _3(M) . 3(C) 
z as 7(C&M) 1(M) f 
» » : 
Less Abstract “ 16 6 ; 
TOTALS 40 20 W ‘ 


; ' Figure 1 
Edgar Dale's Cone of Experience 
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EDUCATIONAL TELEVISION: 
REAL TIME, MEDIATED REALITY 


; _ EXHIBITS: =. 
_, EDITED REALITY 


STUDY TRIPS, VIEWING REALITY ~ \ 


DEMONSTRATIONS: 
LEARNER BECOMES A SPECTATOR 


_ CONTRIVED EXPERIENCES: 
REPRESENTATION OF REALITY + 


DIRECT PURPOSEFUL EXPERIENCES : 
MULTI-SENSORY. HIGHLY QUALITATIVE 


Figure 2 
Media Selection for. the Affective " 
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_ FORMULATING: CHANGING _ 
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Loe er * 
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Figure 3. 


LIMITED VOCABULARY 
graphs/ Signs printed 
paradigms] | symbols} | words 

_ arbitrary representation 

Model of Cochrai’s Theory of Visual Stimuli 
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